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Criticisms like this, as Billow said, the Emperor never
resented. Though his ship would sink like a stone, it
was otherwise immeasurably magnificent, and the cabin-
boys would be comfortable. That was a tribute to his
genius; and, above all, this criticism was private: nobody
(except perhaps Admiral Brin) would laugh at him. But
he writhed under public censure and ridicule, and the
English Press had, since the Kruger telegram, been dis-
charging broadsides of both at him: indeed, he had
requested his grandmother to stop the publication of
Punch. She did not think that was quite within her pro-
vince, but she felt very keenly that these ceaseless attacks
on him and his nation were dangerous and inflammatory
stuff, and she asked her old friend Sir Theodore Martin,
who had written the monumental biography of the Prince
Consort, to interview privately, but in her name, the
editors of the leading English papers, and beg them to
stop this baiting.1 The Emperor was much gratified at its
cessation, but, having found out that the Queen had used
her influence, he wrote witheringly to the Tsar of the
so-called ' Free Press ' in England.2

This English olive branch, however, was a little
blighted by a fresh scrap between him and his uncle.
Admiral Baron von Senden und Bibran, the Emperor's
elderly naval aide-de-camp, who had always been with
him at Cowes, often came to England as his private
messenger, carrying letters to his grandmother and
picking up bits of news for his master. He was an
adept in tactlessness, and held forth, in such London
clubs as made him an honorary member, about the
immense fleet Germany was building. One morning the
Prince of Wales found him in the equerries' room at

1 Letters 111, iii. p. 224.                               2 Willy-Nicty Letters, p. $3.